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sensiblo analogies. Such is tho resume of the enipiri-nietliodio doctrino, townrd 
which tho present generation manifestly inclines, notwithstanding some diverg¬ 
encies. It docs not requiro a great prophet to foresee that beforon long time 
shall have elapsed, all medical opinions will unite upon this doctrine. Do we 
not see researches on speoifio medications everywhere multiplied? . Does not 
our age owe to this order of researches tho discovery of somo precious reme¬ 
dies for diseases, and tho improvement of several others? To recall but tho 
principal ones, wo will cito tho extension of tho application of the febrifuge, 
par excellence , to all periodic affections; tho propagation of vaccination in spite 
of all physiologic theories; tho introduction of iodine and its compounds in 
tho treatment of scrofula and constitutional syphilis ; tho employment of ergot 
in inertia of tho uterus, and hemorrhages that follow accouchement, tho ueo uf 
tartar emetic in certain forms of pneumonia, etc. eto. Aro theso. not results 
which speak stronger in favour of the specificity of certain remedies than tho 
sophisms and oloquencc of writers who strivo to lead the mind in another direc¬ 
tion, by taxing as irrational a mode of treatment unanimously recognized ns 
the most efficacious and beneficial? Tho research for occasional and predis¬ 
posing causes, that is to say, causes called evident, by tho ancient empirics, is 
it not preferred in sonic recent books to tho research of causes called intimate, 
constitutive, physiological, and essential? From all these signs, it is easy to 
foresee that tho definito triumph of empiri-methodism, otherwise called rational 
or philosophic empiricism, approaches. 

“ But let happen what will, the first among moderns, I have endeavoured to 
revive the name of the grand empirical school of Alexandria. I. have endea¬ 
voured to resuscitate and cause to shine in greatest brilliancy its claims to 
glory, forgotten or mistaken for two thousand years. I have not been content 
to reproduce this doctrine ; I have sought its enlargement and consolidation, 
by basing it on new philosophic dogmas of incontestable evidence, sustaining 
it by historic proofs, sufficient to fasten conviction upon tho most resisting 
minds.” D - F - °* 


Art. XXI.— Principles of Hitman Physiology, with their Chief Applications to 
Psychology, Pathology , Therapeutics, llygihie, and Forensic Medicine. By 
William B. Cari*enter ( M. D., F. It. S., F. G. S., etc. eto. A new Ameri¬ 
can from tho hist London edition. With two hundred and sixty-ono illus¬ 
trations. Edited, with additions, by Francis Gurnev Smith, M. I)., Pro¬ 
fessor of tho Institutes of Mcdicino in the Medical Department of Pennsyl¬ 
vania College, etc. 8vo. pp. 902. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1855. 

In tho present edition of Dr. Carpenter’s work on human physiology, many 
important changes have been introduced, in regard, as well to the form of tlio 
treatise, as to tho matter of its several chapters; it may bo looked upon, there¬ 
fore, somewhat in the light of a now work. Tho size of tho treatiso was already 
bo great that, when tho additions should be nmdo to it, which tho progress of 
science demanded in order to render it a fair exponent of the present state of 
physiology, its hulk would become unwieldy and inconvenient, and render it 
unfit for tho ueo of tho student, or ns a work of frequent rofcrcnco to others. 
The author was, in consoquenco, induced to transfer so much of the last edi¬ 
tion as was dovoted to a summary of animal chemistry, and of the structure 
and actions of the animal tissues, amounting in all to some 240 pages, from tho 
present treatise to the one on general physiology; thus rendering the hitter 
lnoro comprehensive and complete in itself, as well as a more appropriate com¬ 
panion either to the comparative or to tho human physiologies of tho author. 
The three works constituting henceforth “as many independent hut mutually 
connected treatises, on tho three great departments into which modern physio¬ 
logy naturally divides itself.” . 

Whatever nmy ho tho regret experienced at tho omission from tho treatiso 
befuro us of the subjects alluded to—there was no other plan left by which tlio 
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volume could bo kept within reasonable limits as to bulk, and at the same timo 
permit the incorporation into it of the seventy pages of new matter, embracing 
tbo recent additions that have been, nmdo to our knowledge of human nhv* 
siology. J 

Kvery portion of the work presents ovidcnce of careful revision, while many 
nf tho chapters have been entirely re-written, so as to render it throughout " a 
faithful reflection of tho present stato of physiological scienco.” 

Tho American editor has added an occasional illustration of tho author’s 
text, and notices of such discoveries as have been announced subsequently to 
the issue of tho work in England—thus bringing it up more fully to the pre¬ 
sent day. With Dr. Smith, wo confidently believe, " that tho present will 
more than sustain tho enviable reputation already attained by former editions, 
of being one of the fullest and most completo treatises on tho subject in tho 
English language.” Wo know of nono from tho pages of which a satisfactory 
knowledge of tho physiology of tho human organism can bo as well obtained, 
none better adapted for tho uso of such as take up tho study of physiology in 
its reference to tho institutes and practico of medicine. *D F U 


Art. XXir.— History of the American Medical Association from its Organiza¬ 
tion up to January , 1855. By N. S. Davis, M. D., Professor of Principles 
and Practico of Medicine, and Clinical Medicine in Rush Medical College, 
etc. etc. etc. To which is appended Biographical Notices, with Portraits of 
the Presidents of the Association , and of the Author. Edited by S. W. Butler, 
M. D. 8vo. pp. 191. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1855. 

WiiETnER tho Amorican Medical Association is destined to be* a permanent 
institution, that, after having by perseverance accomplished tho primary ob¬ 
jects of its organization, slmll continue a bond of union and of strength, for tho 
protection of tho rights and tho furtherance of the intorests of tho medical pro¬ 
fession throughout tho United States—increasing in dignity, influence, and 
efficiency with each year that is added to its ago, or whether from some unfore¬ 
seen and unanticipated cause it shall, Booncr or Inter, cease to exist, still must 
its organization and its doings ever form prominent and most interesting items 
in the history of our profession in this country. ? 

Long'or short lived ns tho Association may bo, it has already given a proper 
direction to many of tho things that most deeply affect tho prosperity of our 
profession, and hns mndo upon it, throughout, au impression, the salutary in¬ 
fluence of which cannot ho onsily or speedily counteracted. 

It is true that, in its attempts to work out the problem of reform in medical 
education, it has been encountered by contending and discordant intorests, 
which it has not yet been nblo to conciliate; and yet, even in this department 
of its operations, facts incontestably prove that its efforts have not been with¬ 
out a beneficial result—far short, unquestionably, of what was anticipated 
from them, in the outset,, but still sufficient to create the hope that, by steady 
perseverance, tho Association may ultimately succeed in tho entire accom¬ 
plishment of all its plans of reform. 

, Look upon H in whatover light wo may—as an experiment destined to end 
in a total failure, or as an organization tho operations of which havo been so 
far beneficial, and are destined to becomo still more so in tho future, the his¬ 
tory of the American Medical Association is, and always will bo, a subject of 
deep interest to the Americnn physician, and wo are therefore pleased that Dr. 
Davis, whoso name is idontided with the Association from its origin—has un¬ 
dertaken tho task of recording its history, which ho has accomplished with 
great ability and perfect impartiality. 

As tho work of Dr. Davis has doubtless found its way, before this, into the 
hands of the major portion of our readers, it is unnecessary for us to enter 
into an examination of its contents. Tho author presents a plain, unvarnished 



